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QoFFFSJIOnllFIirF, 

REGNA UL TS " A UTOMEDON." 
SIR l Will you kindly correct, by publishing this note, an erro- 
neous statement contained in Montezuma's u Note Book," in the 
April number of The Art Amateur in regard to the late Mor- 
ton-Hoe picture sale ? Although the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
was represented at that sale, its representatives did not ' l bid some- 
what timidly," nor did they make, in any way, any bid whatever 
for Regnault's " Automedon, with the Horses of Achilles," sold 
on that occasion, for the reason that they did not think it would 
make a desirable addition to its collection. From the tenor of 
"Montezuma's" remarks on the subject he will probably think 
they made a mistake in taking this view ; but the fact that the 
purchaser of the picture offered it for sale very soon after getting 
possession of it leads them to think that perhaps he concluded 
that he had made a mistake in buying it. Permit me to add, also, 
that when the Corcoran Gallery decides that it wants a given work 
of art, it is not the habit of its representatives to bid "timidly" 
therefor, as competing bidders at the late John Tavlor Johnston, 
the Olyphant and the Gifford sales in New York will perhaps be 
willing to admit. It will be remembered that they brought away, 
m the face of sharp competition, the gems of those collections to 
the Washington institution. 

Mercator, Washington, D.C. 

CHINESE WHITE IiV SILK PAINTING. 
Eventail, Madison Avenue.— (i) There is no way to prevent the 
cracking of Chinese white in the folds of a fan, unless it be to use 
the body color very sparingly. Mixing it with a little of the me- 
dium known as " water-color megilp" makes it more flexible and 
adhesive. The megilp is used in the proportion of an eighth 
part, and thoroughly mixed or " ground" with the palette knife 
before the water is added. (2) Alterations may be effected in Chi- 
nese white by dropping water on it, and gently working with the 
brush, repeatedly drying it off with a cloth, but the less so risky a 
process is resorted to the better. (3) A few drops of water added to 
the Chinese white in a bottle, every time that any is taken from 
it, will prevent its hardening. 



point ; also the line on the lower part of the tip of the leaf. Shade 
the calyx on the right side towards the stem ; also the stems." 



SUGGESTION FOR A FRIEZE. 
Decorator, Cincinnati.— The following arrangement of 
color, recommended by the English decorator, J. Moyr Smith, 
for fneze or wall-filling is rich and effective : Blue, made with 
ultramarine and indigo. Deep green, made with indigo, deep 
chrome, and little middle chrome. Citrine, made with indigo, 
deep chrome, and little middle chrome, as for deep green, but 
with burnt sienna, raw sienna, and touch of Indian yellow. Deep 
red, made with carmine, Vandyck brown, with a touch of burnt 
sienna. Light green, made with emerald green and Antwerp 
blue. Orange, made with deep chrome and brown lake. 
Separate the colors by a gold outline. 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir : I have long been intending to try my hand at out-door 
photography, but have been deterred from fear of the difficulties 
in the way of a beginner, and not a little, I may add, by the ex- 
pense. An alluring advertisement in your columns brings the 
matter to my mind again. (1) Is this Walker apparatus what it 
is represented to be, or is it one of the cheap things only made to 
sell ? (2) Nearly every occupation for art amateurs except photog- 
raphy I find is described in your admirable magazine. Several 
subscribers beside myself, I know, would be obliged if you would 
give some instructions for beginners on this subject. 

Heliograph, Cincinnati. 

Answer. — We have tested the Walker apparatus and are sur- 
prised to find how excellent it is for the price. It is well finished 
in every respect, and shows remarkable ingenuity in its mechanism 
for saving space and avoiding cumbersome attachments. Its 
lightness and portability are greatly in its favor. With a some- 
what stronger, and necessarily, therefore, more expensive lens 
(which we should think the manufacturers would be willing to 
supply with the outfit when especially asked to do so) the ex- 
perienced photographer would find the apparatus of decided value 
for out-door work. As it is it amply meets the needs of the 
novice. (2) You will see that your wish in this matter has been 
anticipated. 

UNDER GLAZE PAINTING. 
B. A. S., Toledo.— Underglaze' white is mixed in the same 
manner as the colors, but is used very much thicker ; very little 
medium is needed to work it, as it fires out if not used strong. The 
palette must be perfectly clean, and an ivory palette knife is the 
best to use, as the steel knife injures its purity. When mixed, a 
little should be taken up on the tip of the brush, and laid on the 
painting just in the position and shape it is intended to occupy, 
without working it about in any way. (2) Large white flowers 
on a dark background show well at a distance, and can be finished 
without a second firing, which is not the case with some ; rose 
color, for instance, is certainly best when painted overglaze. The 
shadows of white flowers must be washed in first, the centre put 
in with pale yellow, and the seed vessels raised in white, mixed 
with yellow, orange, or brown as the specimen may require. The 
white must be "put on the last thing, or it will probably get 
rubbed off or soiled if other colors are laid on afterwards. The 
leaves should all be completed before the white is applied. 



think much more of the subject of the nursery pictures than of 
their merit as designs, and never remember that the children may 
have in after life to complain of an inability to judge of color, or 
a deficient eye for form, owing to our neglect. It is not easy, I 
confess, to obtain good pictures for the nursery wall. On the 
whole, rather than hang up some of the poverty-stricken scrip- 
tural subjects which are to be had, I should be inclined to use the 
worn-out engravings of good pictures which may be bought so 
cheap, and which have no prominent fault, though they are pale 
and weak. A child's taste may be greatly influenced by the habit- 
ual contemplation of a print after Raphael, or Rembrandt." 

" Little Mother," Boston. 



TRANSFERRING PRINTS TO GLASS OR WOOD. 
Bastion, Boston. — In transferring successfully prints to glass 
patience and practice are necessary. Much depends upon the 
skill of the transferrer in repainting and mending up a print if it 
is at all broken in removing, and, of course, transparent colors 
must be used in the painting. These are scarlet, lake, Prussian blue, 
gamboge, burnt umber, sienna, and lamp black ; it is best to have 
them in powder and mix them together with equal quantities of 
Canada balsam and turpentine, and each put, as ready, into a 
bottle. It soon dries, therefore only a little is taken out at once ; 
dilute and work with turpentine, not water. The best varnish to 
use is shellac. It must be used warm, not hot ; the glass, too, 
should be warm. The best way is when the varnish is well 
heated — that is — it must be a little above summer heat — to keep 
it in the fender before the fire ; have your work there, too, for a 
few minutes, and finish it there, using a large brush If the var- 
nish is too cold it will be streaky, thick, and white ; if too hot — 
a very usual thing — it will rise in bubbles ; it should look like 
glass. (2) Prints are transferred to wood in the same manner, 
with the one difference, that wood requires a coat of varnish first, 
and the print should have a coat of spirits of wine. Lay the print 
at once on the varjiish before it sets. 




FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 
S. B., Quincy, III. — We cannot spare the space for the special 
detailed directions you ask for. All the flowers you name are 
given in Mrs. Lavinia Kellogg's little hand-book " How to Paint 
in Water-Colors." She advises the following treatment of the 
morning glory, which, being a favorite with many amateurs, we 
quote from her book as an example of the minuteness of her in- 
structions : "Wash the whole top of the flower, except centre, 
with thin crimson lake. Wash the leaves, stems, and calyxes 
with Prussian blue and gamboge. Make a gray, with blue, 
yellow, and light red, on the palette— a cold gray, with the blue 
predominating — wash lightly the upper part of the centre opening 
in the flower, leav- 
ing the white of 
the paper about the 
two stamens, also 
the trumpet part 
of the flower, just 
above the calyx, on 
the right side near- 
ly half way across. 
Wash the circular 
part of the flower 
again with crimson 
lake, except be- 
tween the five 
spaces that bend 
toward the centre ; 
these must show 
the first wash in 
the centre and be 
lined on each side 
with crimson lake 
and Vandyke 
brown, deeper in 
tint upon the right 
side. Now you ■ 
may wash the front 
part of the circle 
below the stamens 
more heavily with 
crimson lake than 
the upper part, but 
that may be heavier 
in color on the 
edges than toward 
the centre. Keep 
the tint on the up- 
per part and on 
both sides as faint 
as possible, and if 
the gray of the cen- 
tre does not make 
the whole look 
deep or hollow, in- 
crease the tint of 
gray toward the 
bottom of the 
opening. Tint the 
stamens green, a 
little darker on the 
right side ; make 
the extreme edge 
of the flower deep 
in color all around, 
shading a trifle to- 
ward the three 
delicate lines and 
to the outer edge. 
Darken the green 
again with burnt 
sienna, and shade 
the leaf on the up- 
per part toward 
the stem, making 
it darkest at that 



ART IN THE NURSERY AND SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Sir : While so much is being done for the sake of art educa- 
tion in this country, is it not strange that the nursery and the 
school-room where, it seems to me, the first germs of artistic 
taste should be sown, have the same forbidding, unattractive walls 
that they used to have before the art revival which has done so 
much to render the other portions of the home beautiful ? I am 
led to write to you by coming across a certain passage in " A Plea 
for Art in the Home," by that excellent English author, Mr. W. 
J. Loftie, who, speaking of the need of good pictures in the 
nursery and school-room, hits, I think, the nail squarely on the 
head. I quote his remarks, hoping that you will think them worthy 
of publication. He says : ' ' Children study such things much more 
than some people suppose. They remember them long afterwards, 
and many a child looks back to the picture which hung over his 
bed years and years after other and better pictures might have 
been expected to drive it out of his head. The importance of 
supplying children with examples of good art cannot be insisted 
on too much. Their taste may be warped unconsciously by some 
piece of poor design, or some gaudy, inharmonious coloring. 
When a child is working at music we do not let the piano get out 
of tune, lest the little performer's ear should be spoiled. But we 



DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 



A full set of seventeen tiles for a fireplace 
facing is represented in little in the accom- 
panying cut ; the full-sized working design 
of the two sides is given in our extra supple- 
ment—Plate CLXXII.— and the working de- 
sign of the top section will appear in the 
June number. The following are the direc- 
tions for painting the entire facing : Ground, 
coffee (cafe au lait) or Chinese yellow with a 
little bit of apple green. Vases, blue mono- 
chrome, deep ultramarine blue, in flat tint, 
not too strong, with outlines in blue. Left 
side : Garland on the vase, brown-green, 
shaded with sepia and black mixed. Wild 
rose, light pale pink shaded with gray (pearl- 
gray mixed with yellow for mixing). Leaves, 
deep chrome green and yellow for mixing, 
shaded with brown-green and grass-green. 
Butterfly, brown on the body with blue, red- 
brown and white outlined with black and 
some black spots on the wings. Bird, 
brownish on the upper portion and gray 
below. Top : Foliage, same as on left side, 
but more yellow at the end of the plant 
(apple green and yellow for mixing). Rose, 
red (laky red and crimson lake). Birds, 
bright colors such as pure silver-yellow and 
black on the wings, brown-red on the top of 
the head, and brown on the body (brown 108 
and brown No. 3 bitume). Nest, gray 
(light gray No. 2, and neutral gray) shaded 
with neutral gray and brown No. 3 and sepia 
and black. Eggs, dotted with gray spots (gray 
No. 1) and shaded with light gray. Right 
side : Roses, yellow, silver-yellow for the light 
shaded with yellow ochre and brown. Bird, 
same as the corresponding one on the left 
side. Goats' heads and band and handles of 
the vase, brown (brown No. 108 shaded with 
brown No. 3). Tulip stem, light green (apple 
green and yellow ochre, shaded with grass- 
green. Tulip, red and yellow (brown red, 
capucine and silver yellow) with some black 
lines. Other flowers, pink with golden colors 



(carmine Nos. 1 and 2 shaded with No. 3), and 
retouched with violet of gold in the deep 
shading. Leaves, same as on the left side. 
The general painting must be very broad, 
without too much work, as the effect would 
be spoiled by too elaborate decoration. 

Plate CLXXII I. gives six examples of 
Greek costume (see page 131), suitable for 
ceramic decoration in flat color. 

Plate CLXXIV. gives six designs for doi- 
lies, by R. H. Bragdon, to be "etched" on 
linen with ink or embroidered in wash silks. 

Plate CLXXV. is a design for a plaque— 
"Sparrow and Rabbits"— by Georges Wag- 
ner. Sparrow, brown on the back and gray 
below, with brownish -yellow beak. Rabbits, 
white (of china) and gray (light gray No. 1 
and gray No. 2), shaded with warm gray ; 
noses, rose. Dark portion of the opening,' 
brown and gray (brown No. 3 bitume and 
neutral gray.) Stone, very light ivory-yellow 
shaded lightly with brown No. 108. 

Plate CLXXVI. gives a number of useful 
studies of emblematic heads, by George R 
Halm. 

Plate CLXXVII. is a design for a plaque-— 
"Banana and Melon"— by Camille Piton. 
Banana, ivory-yellow very light with yellow 
ochre shaded with brown. Melon, greenish- 
yellow (apple-green mixed with ochre and 
brown-yellow) shaded with gray and brown. 
Ground, very light brown. 

Plate CLXXVIII. is a design for a curtain 
border, by R. H. Bragdon, to be done in out- 
line with crewels on Bolton sheeting or 
crash. Use three shades of gray-pink for the 
flowers, three shades of dark yellow-green 
for the foliage, and two shades of brown for 
the stems and buds. Make the centre of the 
flowers in pale old gold crossed with dull red. 
A background should be darned in, in very 
pale gray-blue crewel. 



SIZING FOR WOOD AND WOVEN FABRICS. 
Ascanion, Newport, R. I. — (1) Wood requires no size before 
painting on it in oils, but it must be sized before using water 
colors. Wood size can be had of the artists' colormen, or made 
by boiling parchment shavings with a little alum. Size for woven 
materials is made as follows : Take equal quantities of powdered 
alum and isinglass, and dissolve them in nearly boiling water, in 
the proportion of a small teaspoonful of each to a tumblerful, 
putting in the isinglass first. Brush over the material quickly, 
using a flat "sky" brush, and taking care to wet every part of it. 
Let it thoroughly dry before the painting is begun. (2) When a 
fan is sized, it must be kept wide open and held firmly with the 
left hand, and great care must be taken that the wetting does not 
loosen either the binding at the top or the sticks. The brush 
should be as dry as possible, and the binding must not be touched, 
nor, if possible, the places where the sticks pass between the two 
leaves. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Mrs. J. J., Albany.— (1) Whatman water-color paper is the 
more expensive, but, in practicing, it may be used several times, 
by sponging all the color off, if the surface is not broken. (2) The 
patch of a different shade from the rest of the color is probably 
owing to your having overlooked that space when you applied the 
water to the paper. (3) The English colors in cakes and pans are 
the best— Windsor & Newton's and George W. Rowney's espe- 
cially. 

P. B. T., Oswego, N. Y.— (1) Wood for painting on should be 
close-grained, and it must be planed, and still further rubbed 
down with glass paper. (2) For painting on velvet, short-haired 
bristle brushes, held upright, called "scrubs," are used. (3) The 
art of grinding and setting tools requires to be learned and prac- 
tised like any other ; indeed, until it has been thoroughly mas- 
tered in all its de- 
tails, half, at least, 
of the actual skill 
in wood - carving 
which is possessed 
goes for nothing. 
The knowledge of 
how to keep his 
tools in order con- 
stitutes three parts 
of the skill of a 
good workman. 

Autolycus, 
Trenton, N. J.— 
There are two tests 
of "pate tendre" 
(soft paste) : the 
surface adheres to 
the tongue, and 
the glaze can be 
scratched with an 
iron point. 

William D., 
New Orleans. — 
Varnishing may be 
applied to wood 
and terra cotta 
painting and pict- 
ures in oil, never 
to silk or satin. 
Either the whole 
surface, or the de- 
sign alone, may be 
varnished, the 
former being the 
best for wood, the 
latter for terra cot- 
ta. The kind to 
use is clear and 
colorless spirit 
varnish, not copal. 

Solar, Hart- 
ford, Conn.— The 
peeling of your 
painted photo- 
graph is probably 
due to the albumen 
of the paper decay- 
ing and detaching 
itself. 

Mrs. M c M . , 
Barnesville, Ga. — 

(1) A series of arti- 
cles on pastel draw- 
ing will be begun in 
the July number. 

(2) We know of no 
special book on 
crayon portrait 
making. The sub- 
ject will receive at- 
tention in our 
pages before long. 
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B. T., Cincinnati. — (i) The Inter-State Industrial Exposition 
of Chicago will hold its annual art exhibition from September 6 
to October 21. (2) The Exposition company insure the pictures 
from loss by fire and other damage. (3) Address Mr. James H. 
Dole, chairman of the Art Committee, or the secretary, Miss Sara 
T. Hallowell, Exposition Building, Chicago. 

China Painter. — Undecorated plaques, vases, and tiles can 
be bought, out of New York, of Sharpless & Watts, 1325 Market 
Street, or Janentzsky & Co., 1125 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia; 
Emery H. Barton, Cincinnati, and Grunewald & Schmidt, 331 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

" A Subscriber " is informed that " gilded leather for screens " 
can be had of C. Yandell & Co., No. 6 East i$h street, New 
York, who will give the information asked for as to prices and 
sizes. ^^_ 

CHURCH ILLUMINATED TEXTS. 

FlLlA Ecclesi/e. — The large texts in churches are best illumi- 
nated in oil color, as that medium withstands damp better than 
water color. They are either done upon zinc or tin. The oil 
paints required are little more than the primary colors. They are 
blue, vermilion, emerald green, crimson lake, black, French ultra- 
marine, and ivory white (the ivory white that has a creamy tone 
dries the best). A bottle of drying oil and a bottle of spirits of 
turpentine — the one to thicken and the other to dilute — are indis- 
pensable. You will also need brushes of red sable, of various 
sizes, a wooden palette, a mahl stick, a palette knife, a foot rule, 
and white and black chalk, and the implements and materials for 
laying on leaf gold. 

In laying on the foundation color, it must be remembered that 
paint generally dries of a lighter tint than when first laid on, as 
the white with which it is so largely mixed rises to the surface ; 
therefore, when desiring to match a stone wall or an old plaster 
one, the tint must be laid on darker than the walls ; a new plaster 
wall will get lighter, so that the ground color 'of the text should 
match exactly. Whatever word or border is fixed upon, should 
be first drawn upon paper, its proper size, and then transferred to 
the zinc. Spirits of turpentine removes pencil marks, but is apt to 
smudge the surface, and should be employed but rarely ; it also 
removes oil colors. 

The borders for zinc should be of the simplest kind, in order 
not to distract the attention from the words ; the depth of the 
border should be about three quarters of an inch when the letters 
are drawn three inches high. It should be increased or diminished 
to correspond with the size of the letters. Vandykes, curved 
lines, quatrefoils, are among the best designs for simple borders. 
When the foundation color of the scroll contrasts with the wall, 
a band of it should be allowed to appear between the edge of the 
zinc and border ; but where it is of the same tint as the wall, the 
border should be carried right up to the edge. Some people only 
allow a plain band of color to mark the edge of the scroll. This 
should be about a quarter of an inch in depth, and its inner edge 
clearly marked out by a ruled line. Where the ends of the scroll 
are painted, so as to appear turned over, a more complex border- 
ing can be used, or the whole surface covered with diaper work ; 
but the colors used for this reversed ribbon must never be gaudy 
enough to attract the eye from the scroll itself, shaded blues, 
white, and gold being the most suitable colors to employ. 

The coloring for the principal borders must depend entirely 
upon the colors used in the words upon the scroll ; they must be 
made to assimilate and to contrast without being glaring ; thus, 
if much crimson is used about the letters only, a little of it must 
be employed in the borderings, and blue used largely, provided 
that blue is used somewhere in the letters. Gold, when introduced 
for dots or larger spaces, will not look well unless a line of color 
is drawn around it. The fewer the colors employed the better. 



THE PRESER VA TION OF BO UQ UE TS. 
Flora. — (1) Bouquets that are made in the morning for evening 
wear should be put away in tin boxes rather than placed in water, 
or kept in the dark with water ; they will be much fresher by so 
doing. (2) A little gum is sometimes dropped into the centre of flow- 
ers, or round the outside of their petals, to help in their preservation. 
This treatment is particularly necessary for flowers whose petals 
are but loosely attached to their stems, or where the whole flower 
drops at the slightest touch, as the patience of the decorator is 
much tried when on the completion of the bouquet half the work 
falls away. The gum to be used for flowers should be pure and 
colorless, and is best made at home. Buy at the druggist's some 
best white gum arabic, pick away from it any discolored lumps, 
and dissolve in boiling water. When quite liquid, strain through 
an old muslin handkerchief, and place it in a bottle ready for use. 
Drop into the centre of such flowers as azaleas, pelargoniums, jes- 
samines, and stephanotis, a little gum from the point of a clean 
paint brush, and allow it to dry before using the flower. Round 
the outside of the azalea, besides the inside application, pass a 
brushful of gum, and do the same to the stephanotis just where 
the petals of the fragile flower join together. The gum must be 
very strong, so that a little used is sufficient, and it should not be 
apparent unless the flower is closely examined. (3) Bouquets can 
be sent a great distance, and kept fresh, provided they are properly 
packed. The flowers should always be immersed in clear cool 
water before wiring and making up, and when placed, wet moss 
should be rolled round their foundations, and cardboard or tin 
boxes about their sizes provided for them to be packed in. They 
fare best in tin boxes, as the outer air is then entirely excluded, 
and the flowers are not hurt by the pressure of other parcels. 



SUMMER FIREPLACE DECORATION. 
The consideration in the minds of many housewives at this 
season — what to do to hide the unsightly fireplace, now a fire is 
not needed — is met by the correspondent of a London journal, 
from whose communication we extract the following suggestions: 
44 Considerable brightness can be given to a fireplace, especially if 
it be situated in a dark part of the room, by merely standing in 
front of it — inside the fender of course — a simple framed looking- 
glass, of sufficient size to hide the whole grate and surroundings — 
in fact, to make the plan thoroughly complete, the frame should 
fit into the inside square of the mantelpiece, and it should be sup- 
plied with a couple of handles near the top, so that it may be 
lifted easily and safely away when the grate is required for use. 
A well-designed piece of panel-like ornamentation, on a so-called 
fireboard, stood and fitted in like the looking-glass, will answer 
perfectly ; or if this square frame-work be merely covered with a 
piece of paper, the same as that with which the room is hung, the 
effect must be quite unobjectionable, while the cost of such a con- 
trivance need not be large. As is often the case, the simplest and 
least expensive plans are the best. Thus when all is said and 
done in the matter of ornaments for the fireplace, the Japanese 
umbrella, cut short at the handle, opened and placed in front of 
the bars, makes one of the prettiest devices conceivable. These 
exquisitely colored and designed pieces of mechanism come within 
the reach of almost any pocket, and it is doubtful whether, when 



turned to the purposes of a grate ornament, they can be exceeded 
for beauty and general effectiveness. 

" I should add that the system, not unusual, of drawing a vel- 
vet curtain across the whole space of the fireplace cannot be 
thoroughly recommended ; for, although it is in the abstract un- 
objectionable, and allows of the grate being used at a moment's 
notice, practically it is not good. Drapery in such a position 
becomes the veriest dust-trap that can be imagined, and its con- 
dition after a few weeks' use, will inevitably horrify all cleanly house- 
wives, if they will condescend to examine it. And so we come 
back to the principle that whatever the ornament for the fireplace 
is, it should be easily removable, and easily cleanable or replace- 
able at a small outlay." 



TQFto A^Mir ations, 

An Elementary History of Art. Architecture, 

Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N. D'Anvers, with introduction 
by Professor Roger Smith. New York : Scribner & Welford. 
44 For students who desire to train their own minds, for those who 
wish to prepare themselves for continental [European] travel, and 
above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, no handbook of 
art history could well be more suitable than this little volume." 
So says the English editor, if we may so call Professor Smith, and 
our careful perusal of its pages fully confirms this claim. 4< Its 
arrangement," he adds, " adheres pretty closely to that of the well- 
known German manual on which it is based ; but having had an 
opportunity of comparing the two closely, I find this work to be 
so much varied and enlarged as to be virtually a new book." For 
a work of its modest pretensions and moderate price, we can con- 
fidently recommend it. With its restricted limits necessarily much 
is unsaid that an advanced student of art would be pleased to find ; 
but what is undertaken is done thoroughly well. It is indeed an 
excellent text book. The illustrations are abundant, if not con- 
spicuously good. 

In the short chapters on art in this country the author has relied 
almost entirely on Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin's published articles. 
The conclusion arrived at is that "Art in America, beginning 
with portraiture, which has perhaps failed to realize its early prom- 
ise, is now most strongly represented in landscape and marine 
subjects ; that true historic painting is at a somewhat low ebb ; 
that, with a few noteworthy exceptions, the natural history 
painters are of no high order of merit ; but that painters of genre 
subjects and still life are asserting themselves with a vigor and a 
display of talent that argue well for the future." While recog- 
nizing that " it is to the present and the future rather than to the 
past that the history of American art belongs," the editor (follow- 
ing, it is true, the general plan of the book) refrains from even 
mentioning the names of artists still living. For some reason, 
however, not apparent, he does give the names of living American 
sculptors. Our readers who followed the discussion in these 
columns with Mr. Minor R. Kellogg, two years ago, as to the au- 
thenticity of his " Herodias" in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, will be interested to know that 
the picture is entirely ignored in this latest history of art, as it has 
been in previous histories of this great master. M. D'Anvers 
says : 4< Although the name of Leonardo not unfrequently occurs 
in the catalogues of public galleries, the undoubted works of his 
hand are few indeed. Dr. Richter, who has given many years to 
the close study of his doubted and undoubted pictures, and to the 
numerous drawings, sketches, and manuscripts which he has left, 
admits only the following works ..'.." A list of eight 
acknowledged pictures is then given, which is supplemented by a 
list of five 4< doubtful pieces most generally accepted." Not even 
the subject of " Herodias" appears in either list. 44 An Elemen- 
tary History of Music " adds, somewhat unnecessarily, we think, 
to the bulk of the volume, which numbers already nearly seven 
hundred pages without it. It is a well-written illustrated sketch 
of about a hundred pages and might be welcome as a separate 
publication. 



in very humble costume, alone in a bare little room, working away 
for dear life. The etching is too gray and thin to be attractive in 
itself, but it has caught the sentiment of the subject and conveys 
very agreeably the artist's idea of peaceful industry. 



OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT IN ALL STYLES. A 
Hand-book for the Architect and Decorative Artist. By W. & G. 
Audsley. New York : Scribner & Welford. This valuable folio 
is well described on the title page as 4t a book of reference for the 
architect, sculptor, decorative artist, and practical painter." To 
all of these — and the decorator especially — we are sure that it will 
be very welcome. The particular advantage it has over other 
works of the kind is that the illustrations, instead of being 
grouped as usual under the heads of Greek, Roman, Moresque, 
Gothic, etc., are classified, according to their motives, under 
such heads as Interlaced Ornament, Fret Ornament, Diaper Orna- 
ment, etc. 44 The student thus has the opportunity of fairly 
realizing what has been done by ancient and modern artists all 
over the world in the different classes of ornament; he will, in 
short, be able to obtain outlines of each, upon which he can base 
his own inventions or developments." Short and concise remarks 
are given, describing the ornaments and pointing out the motives 
and leading principles observed by their respective designers. The 
absence of color in the illustrations is no detriment perhaps. The 
practical value of the usual polychromatic plates in such works as 
this is not great, and perhaps the author's substitute of indicating 
the colors by letters is best ; certainly it makes the outline, which 
is after all the chief consideration, more clearly understood. 
" Form alone," say the editors, " has been adopted as the charac- 
teristic of the illustrations." The volume is beautifully printed 
on heavy paper. In its way it is " de luxe ;" yet it is difficult to 
understand why "only a limited edition of this important work 
has been published and the plates have been destroyed." One 
knows why the plate of an etching or an engraving is destroyed 
after a certain number of copies have been printed front it, and 
it is often inexpedient to republish an expensive book containing 
elaborately colored plates ; but why the edition of such a work as 
this, which should be as widely circulated as a text book, must be 
limited, we confess, does pass our comprehension. 



The frontispiece of The Magazine of Art for May 
is a well-engraved reproduction of <4 The Angelus," by Millet, 
quite in the spirit of the original. Among other excellent wood- 
cuts in the number may be mentioned those of L. C. Henley's 
44 The World Forgetting " and Alice Havers' " Footsteps," both 
exhibited in the Dudley Gallery. 



In Harper's Magazine for May Geo. P. Lathrop's 
" Spanish Vistas " continues to furnish an effective vehicle for the 
excellent illustrations of C. S. Reinhart. A charming female 
head, drawn by E. A. Abbey, to illustrate a verse of Herrick's, is 
well engraved by Smithwick and French, and we are pleased to 
notice the verse this time is printed in clear everyday type instead 
of the customary quaintly illegible text. Other capital woodcuts 
assist in making this number of the magazine particularly attrac- 
tive from an artistic point of view. 



Count Silvius, by Georg Horn, and The Home- 
stretch, by M. A. Collins, are pleasant stories respectively of 
German and Southern life, published by Geo. W. Harlan, of New 
York. 

A very beautiful Japanese screen has arrived at the 
Lotos Club from Yokohama, having been sent as a present from 
Gen. Van Buren, United States Consul-General for Japan. 
In a frame of fine black lacquer there is on one side, exquisitely 
painted on white silk, a river scene with wild ducks and lotos 
flowers, and on the other a remarkably well executed piece of 
embroidery, all in gold thread on black satin, of cranes with 
characteristic landscape accessories. 



It is interesting to see how the decorative arts 
keep pace with and influence one another. A few years ago 
Japanese decoration prevailed. Dragons and storks, the cherry, 
the hawthorn, and the peach of longevity met the eye every- 
where, and we even learned to appreciate Japanese perspective. 
The more naturalistic treatment of decorative motives which has 
since, under judicious guidance, passed into favor, has in great 
measure superseded the Japanese style. At Mr. Theodore B. 
Starr's there are some interesting pieces of silver showing this 
latest vogue. Hammered ware now is certainly in favor. For 
example, a berry-dish has clinging to its side a branch of currants, 
in which the fruit is in full relief. These branches are in bronze 
and copper, and as carefully drawn and modelled as for a 
painting. Grapes and berries also contribute motives for such 
work. A small tete-a-tSte tea-servic has sprays of blackberries 
brought into relief against the dull, hammered surface of the silver. 
The most artistic piece is a broad, shallow fruit-dish, the rim 
of which is enclosed in slender apple-twigs whose blossoms fall 
over now and then on to the dish. Every detail, such as im- 
perfect leaves, and flowers with drooped petals, is carefully 
studied. The leaves, which are of various alloys, have been 
colored by fire, and add their beautiful hues to the effect. Salad- 
dishes have clinging to the sides diminutive lobsters, with 
bodies of red enamel.. Other hammered work has incised 
decoration of foliage which is quite as carefully studied. 

Even in laces, dress-trimmings and the brocades, 
which this season are more resplendent than ever, may be 
observed such careful drawing and coloring as would once 
have been thought thrown away on textile manufactures. 
At Stern Brothers' the season's parasol illustrates this. As last 
year, it is of some delicately tinted silk, ornamented with a deep 
ruffle, edged with lace. Ruffle and lace are together fully a 
quarter of a yard deep, and the silk used is brocaded with clusters 
of luscious roses with their foliage, which in effect would hardly 
look out of place in the Water Color Society's exhibition. 
These appear in more conventionalized forms m the beaded 
passementeries. The colors which are also conventional are 
brought together in new and artistic combinations,such as pink and 
blue, pink and olive-green, and varying shades of e"cru and brown. 
Laces were never more beautiful in design. This is not only 
the case in expensive lace ; even the cheaper laces have become 
so beautiful that they are not disdained on materials whose price 
ranks them far above these machine fabrics. 



There seems to be just now among our art fur- 
niture makers quite a revival of the Renaissance fashion of cover- 
ing the frame of a chair with the material used for the back and 
seat. Yandell & Co. have reproduced faithfully just such a Henri 
Deux chair as is illustrated on another page, using for the purpose 
the beautiful hand-painted broche* velvet, which is a specialty of 
this house. This unique material, by the way, is really very 
artistic, the colorings of some of the pieces being remarkable — 
one especially, which Mr. Yandell calls his Monticelli, he having 
tried to reproduce in it something of the luscious coloring of that 
famous painter. 

Some unusually imposing vases of Cincinnati 
" Limoges" ware are attracting attention in the show windows of 
Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co., flanking a very large French 
faience bowl with elaborately modelled relief work, representing 
the triumphal entry of Charles V. One of the Cincinnati vases 
shows a somewhat new kind of metallic " all over " decoration in 
Japanesque style. 



The Portfolio etchings for April are F. Slocombe's 
" A Winter Evening," showing a picturesque bit of country road, 
in which the bare branches overhang the path with such variety of 
lines as is especially inviting to the artist of the needle ; Brunet- 
Debaines' view of " Fountains Abbey," well drawn, but decidedly 
sooty in printing ; and L. J. Steele's pleasing rendering of Mrs. 
Allingham's drawing, " Knitting," showing a sweet-faced girl, 



Those enterprising publishers of advertising cards, 
T. Sinclair & Son, of Philadelphia, offer a prize of five hundred 
dollars in cash for the best series of four or six original sketches 
in colors, illustrative of some popular poem, or one or more 
popular songs. The competition is limited to professional artists, 
and the prize will be awarded June 15. 

The bill before Congress, providing that " manufac- 
turers of designs for molded decorative articles, tiles, plaques, or 
articles of pottery or metal subject to copyright, may put the 
copyright mark upon the back or bottom of such articles," is a 
decidedly sensible one, and it is to be hoped that it will become a 
law without delay. 

The design which forms the frontispiece of this 
number will no doubt tempt many amateur china painters. The 
duck is the common mallard, and may be painted as follows : 
Head, green (apple-green, grass-green, deep chrome-green and 
ochre). Breast, red-brown (capucine red for first fire and laky 
red for second fire). Beak, ivory yellow and yellow ochre. 
Wings, white (of china), gray, and brown mixed with black. 
Water, blue-green and gray. Plants, grass-green and ochre- 
yellow. Reflection in the water, brown No. 3 bitume with ultra- 
marine and green (grass-green). Sky, light blue and light gray 
(No. 1 and No. 2). Ground of circular border, brown. Flowers, 
white (of china) veined with yellow and with yellow centres. 
Leaves, light green, and thread-like foliage, dark green. Corners, 
dull gold ; leaves green with lines of bright gold. 
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